The Four-Cylinder Reo 


High-Powered—Rich—Handsome—$1250 


This car, at this price, is so remarkable 
an achievement that the thinking man 
will want it explained. The 1910 Reo 
catalogue (%4) 18 more than a rather 
remarkable collection of pictures; it tells bottom 
facts and reasons why. Write us for it. 


The 1910 Reo has more than 30 horse-power, does 50 miles 
an hour if you want it, acts perfectly on the hills—is every- 
thing you want in a car, including economical up-keep. 


R M Owen & Company Lansing Michigan 


General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Company 


Reo Four-Cylinder Roadster, with same motor 
and general specifications, $1250 


The Two-Cylinder Reo Touring Car, at $1000, 
and the Single-Cylinder Runabout, at $500, 
are also described in the Reo catalogue. 


Tops and Automatic Windshields extra on all 
Reos—but no charge for fitting. 


PANORAMA 


REAL 


ESTATE « 
GUIDE 


DEVELOPMENT GROUND 


75 prime acres — ready for development. Two road 
frontages of 1744 feet and 610 feet, situated in 
Buckingham Township. Owner will consider 
subdivision. Priced to sell at $110,000.00. 


Unusually large bi-level home. Solebury Township. Den with fireplace, 
4 bedrooms, 2% baths on one half acre. Complete central 
airconditioning and wall to wall carpeting. Private patio, many trees 


LOUIS FITTING 


REALTOR 


40 BRIDGE STREET, NEW HOPE, PENN? 
(215) 862- 2291 


QUALITY AT THE RIGHT PRICE 

A pointed stone traditionally designed 5 bedroom, 3% bath home on an 
all wooded lot at the edge of Doylestown, which could not be 
reproduced for the listing price. Some of the features of the house are a 
stone fireplace in living room, formal dining room, large fully equipped 
kitchen, den, mud room, abundant closets, porch, patio, full dry 
basement and two car garage. Financing available, immediate 
possession and a tremendous value at $75,000. 


Robert E. Gorter 


STATE & PINE STREETS, DOYLESTOWN 348-9066 


ohn S. (Welsh 


REALTOR ` 


a 


62 East Court Street Doylestown, Pennsylvania 18901 


(Area Code 215) Phone: 348-9086 


BLUEBERRY HILL 

After less than 2 years in this delightful brick and frame 2-store 
Colonial, the owner has been transferred. A few minutes from 
Doylestown, on landscaped acre with wooded background, the house is 
in perfect condition, has entrance hall, living room, dining room, 
modern kitchen with breakfast area, family room with fireplace, 
powder room, and laundry on first floor. Above, master bedroom, 
walk-in closet and bath; three other bedrooms and bath. Stairway to 
storage attic. 2-car garage. A most attractive country place and priced 
to sell at $39,900. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3558 
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WASHINGTON CROSSING — Narration and 
Famous Painting, “Washington Crossing the 
Delaware”, Daily 9 to 5, at % hour intervals. 
Memorial Building. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Thompson-Neely House furnished with 
pre-Revolutionary pieces, Route 32, 
Washington Crossing State Park. Open 
weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. and Hol. 1 to 
5 p.m. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING — Taylor House, 
built in 1812, now headquarters for Washington 
Crossing Park Commission. Open Weekdays 
8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 8:30 a.m. to 11:00 


a.m. 
MORRISVILLE — Pennsbury Manor, the 


recreated Country Estate of William Penn. 
Original Manor House was built in 1683. Open 
daily 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Sundays 1 to 5 
p.m. Admission 50 cents. 

FALLSINGTON — Burges-Lippincott House, 
18th Century Architecture. Open Wed. thru 
Sun., incl. Hols., 1 to 5 p.m. Adults 50 cents, 
students 25 cents, children under 12 free if 
accompanied by an adult. 

BRISTOL — The Margaret R. Grundy Memorial 
Museum, 610 Radcliffe St., Victorian Decor. 
Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 1 to 3 p.m. Also by 
appointment. 

PINEVILLE — Wilmar Lapidary Art Museum. 
The country’s largest private collection of 
hand-carved semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. 50 
cents. 

DOYLESTOWN — Mercer Museum, Pine & 
Ashland Sts. Sun. to 5 p.m., Tues. thru Sat. 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Closed Mon. Library of the 
Society — Tues. thru Fri. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Closed Wed. 1 to 2 p.m. Adults $1.00, & stu- 
dent rate, 50 cents. Groups by appointment — 
special rates available. 


DOYLESTOWN — Moravian Pottery and Tile 
Works, Swamp Road (Route 313) north of 
Court St., Sun. Noon to 5 and Tues. thru Sat. 
10-5. Adults $1.00, children 25 cents, Group 


tes. 
rates (continued on page 15) 
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NEW HOPE AUTO SHOW 


FROM THE DRIVER'S SEAT 


by Richard S. Lee 


Many Bucks Countians — in company with 
automobiles enthusiasts throughout the East — know 
the New Hope Auto Show. Every kind of car is there, 
from earliest antiques to newest sports models. 
August 8 and 9 are this year’s dates. Cars are the 
show’s prime attraction, but a huge flea market draws 
those in search of old car parts. A steam calliope may 
be in attendance. A beauty contest and sports car 
rally are added features. 

You'll see acres of well-groomed cars, and as you 
walk past row on row of beauties, you might give 
thought to what an exhibitor must do to field a New 
Hope entry. 

A lucky owner has merely to raise his garage door, 
flick off the ever-present dust cover, do a little 
checking and take to the highway. For others, 
however, showing involves weeks, even months of 
spare-time work. In fact, New Hope exhibition may 
be the goal of a complete restoration begun a year or 
two ahead. Finishing everything on target is a 


complex procedure. Some of us never make it! 

A good restoration is often from the frame up. It 
involves complete dismantling and careful labeling of 
every — yes, every — part. The frame may need 
sandblasting and careful painting. Engine, 
transmission, driveline, brakes and wheels are repaired 
or rebuilt, assembled and painted. 

Attention should next turn to the car’s body which 
ideally is removed from the frame until mechanical 
work is completed. Body panels are repaired or even 
reconstructed if they are badly rusted. Everything is 
then assembled and painted. No “factory job,” this. 
Repainting usually involves priming and sanding, plus 
ten or more coats of lacquer, each one sprayed and 
painstakingly hand rubbed before the next is applied. 
Reupholstery follows. Leather or fabric is replaced, 
pleat for authentic pleat. Departures from originality 
lessen a car’s value. Parts such as radiator shells, 
headlights and bumpers which need re-chroming are 
installed next, along with new convertible top, 
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restored instruments (they should work!), new 
carpeting, etc. 

Unless an owner is extremely talented, he has most 
work performed by a restoration specialist. Or he 
may do some jobs and contract for others. In any 
case, costs are high. 

The point of it all is judging. New Hope is a 
sanctioned show, supported by more than a dozen car 
enthusiasts’ clubs. They select winners for the 
handsome trophies provided by the Show. 

Judging is serious business. Most club judges are 
also exhibitors who have “gone the route” and 
understand restoration problems. A team of three or 
more reviews cars other than their own. Complete 
judgment includes physical appearance and 
mechanical operation. Everything is scrutinized; thus, 
it takes some 15 minutes to judge and score one car. 
In most clubs, 100 points is perfect, with points off 
for deviations. If ties occur, an alternate team 
re-judges the tied cars. Judges are thorough yet fair; 
after all, every judge has his car judged by others! 

Restoration is usually but not always the route to a 
prize. Judges do recognize the worth of a car that’s in 
sound orginal condition. All cars are roadworthy, 
and some come to New Hope from surprising 
distances. A few extremely rare or just-restored cars 
are brought to the show on trailers, but even these are 
unloaded and placed on exhibition under their own 
power. 

There are clubs for individual car makes and larger, 
more general clubs for car groups such as antiques, 
classics, sports and hot rods. Since most exhibitors 
belong to at least one club, a meet such as New Hope 
is a social event for the participants. In fact, the 
socializing is what best overcomes the oft-present 
hazards of broiling sun or pouring rain, just-missed 
prizes, or car troubles en route. 

These are not the only exhibition hazards. One 
must contend with the exploratory zeal of 
gooey-fingered youngsters, and the risk of 
paint-scratching belt buckles — greater now that 
hip-rider pants are in vogue. There are constant 
questions — plus the gaffer who says he “. . . used to 
own an Essex just like that? as he gazes at your 
Packard, and who then describes his experience with 


Rolls-Royce hood ornament, “Spirit of 
Ecstasy,” better known as “The Flying 
Lady,” is the most famous automotive 
symbol of all. 


it in excruciating detail. For some reason, 1940-1948 
Lincoln Continentals are especially prone to the 
‘... used to own one...” syndrome. To satisfy the 
supposed demand, there would have to have been 
5,320,000 made, not the 5,320 that history records. 
Or else every Continental had 1,000 owners. Or else 
there are a lot of tall storytellers in this world! But of 
all the hazards, this is the least. Exhibitors don’t mind 
questions; we are, in the main, flattered by the 
interest our cars generate, and the pleasure they give 
to others. 

What inspires us? We can’t really say. We who own 
and love “‘silly old cars” may admit to being a trifle 
daft. Then, so are folk who collect musket balls, 
Mickey Mouse memorabilia or cigar bands. But our 
passions run stronger; only those who hoard London 
buses, wooden yachts or Victorian houses can 
possibly equal — or understand — us. 

We rationalize our dollar-soaking cars as the only 
“investments” that can be actively enjoyed as their 
value booms. To a surprising degree, we’re right. 
Some cars worth $500 ten years ago now command 
$8,000 or more. With today’s stock market sorely 


reminiscent of 1929, we may not be too nutty at 
that. 


(continued on page 24) 
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GENTLE HARVEY 


I had promised to tell my children why my old 
cousin Harvey was called “Gentle Harvey” by our 
family. He seemed anything but gentle to them, a 
cross old man living alone in his untidy house which 
was full of dogs and piles of newspapers and one lean 
cat which taunted the dogs and growled at cousin 
Harvey. His farm had dwindled to a few acres and was 
overgrown with weeds. When I was very young I 
rembered seeing pigs in a field, all brown and pink, 
and some yellowish ducks and a few sheep. But they 
disappeared after cousin Harvey sold off land for 
building lots. Several raw looking little ranch houses 
were lined up on the “sold part” with fenced in 
gardens where dainty little housewives had to hold 
their noses when the wind blew from Harvey’s 
direction. 

One day when it was beginning to snow, I 
volunteered to tell them the origin of “Gentle 
Harvey’s” name. 

“It was a day like this one,” I began, “and it was 


by Phoebe Taylor 


close to Christmas. The snow was deep and drifting. 
We couldn’t get our cars out and for most of us it was 
a holiday — no school for me, and no trip to the 
office for my father. My mother wanted me to walk 
across to my aunt’s farm to see if they were all right 
and since it wasn’t far and they usually made 
doughnuts just before Christmas, I didn’t mind. 

When I went out I found that the snow was almost 
to the top of my boots and after struggling through 
the drifts with the wind hurting my face, I was glad 
to get to the kitchen door and have it opened by my 
aunt Nellie. The coal fire was burning and delicious 
smelling doughnuts were spread out over the kitchen 
table. Aunt Miriam got up to greet me too, smiling 
and happy and full of questions. They gave me 
doughnuts to eat and made me stand next to the 
stove. Then they told me about their concern over 
cousin Harvey who had been “under the weather.” 
There was no telephone in his house and no one 
could drive and they did wish they could send him 
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some doughnuts and find out how he felt and 
whether he had enough fire wood to keep him warm. 

Since it was near Christmas and I was feeling that 
nice glow of goodwill toward men — even cousin 
Harvey, I decided to go. There was one way I knew I 
could reach his farm and that was by riding my horse. 


It was exciting to think of riding out into the wild 


white storm, but the aunts were not sure they wanted 
me to try it. They worried over it, but they still 
wrapped up some doughnuts in a water proof bag and 
I put them under my coat and went out again. 

Going home was very hard. The wind was howling 
now and the drifts were much deeper. I stopped 
briefly at the house to tell my mother, then left for 
the barn while she was still telling me how dangerous 
a trip I was undertaking. 

When I reached the barn I could hardly open the 
door, the wind was blowing so hard. When I did 
succeed, it banged loudly behind me, startling the 
two horses. They jerked up their heads from their hay 
racks. Two pairs of eyes searched my face and two 
pairs of ears pricked forward to hear me. “Hi,” I said 
and they nickered softly. Then I talked to my red 
Arabian, Tanazar, and told him of the ride and why 
we were taking it. 

He stepped around in his stall, a kind of dancing 
step, while I brought in his tack. He never stood still 
for me — always made it difficult — always resisted a 
little. But when I was finished he rubbed his nose 
against me in a very friendly way. I led him to the 
door and leaned all my weight against it until it came 
open and we were out in the whirling snow. Tanazar 
arched his neck and pawed the snow and as he was 
pawing I swung up into the saddle. Off we started 
across the snow covered lawn which looked like part 
of the white fields now. We crossed the road, walked 
up the aunt’s lane and past their house to the little 
trail along the edge of the quarry. Tanazar was 
nervously stepping in high, jerky hops. He was afraid 
of things he couldn’t see and afraid of the wind in his 
eyes. I started singing to him, which usually calmed 
him, but the wind took most of my voice away. 

We made our way around the quarry to the lines of 
trees where we usually galloped. The snow was so 
deep that Tanazar made jumps through it which were 
something like a gallop and something like going over 


a fence. Suddenly, as we were moving pretty fast a 
pheasant flew up in front of us. There was the noise 
of flapping wings and an explosive heave under me as 
Tanazar rose into the air. I went flying over his head 
but my fall was cushioned by the snow. 

The reins were near my hand and I grabbed them. 
Tanazar struggled to his feet with me clambering up 


beside him, talking to him, telling him to be calm, 
and then grabbing his mane to help me make a quick 
leap into the saddle. He snorted and blew and charged 
into the white world again. 

He was getting more and more frightened and I was 
really glad to see Harvey’s old house dimly outlined 
against the giant trees. I rode right up to the door and 
by this time I was barely clinging to my frightened 
horse. A clamor of barks came from the house and a 
door shot open revealing a rumpled man with an 
angry expression. Tanazar reared. Then he came 
down and whirled wildly around. But suddenly there 
was a tremor which passed through him and I heard a 
sound. It was a sweet sound, strong enough to be 
heard over the wind, but soft and enticing. I looked 
at cousin Harvey and he had a gentle smile and was 
talking in a coaxing, wheedling tone which Tanazar 
answered by softening all over. 

The tender tones went on and then cousin Harvey 


(continued on page 26) 
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NOT THAT WOODEN 


by Sheila L. M. Broderick 


A very good friend of mine and godparent to 
several of our children, recently dropped me a line 
from her home state of Ohio. Now this in itself was 
not amazing, but her request most certainly was. She 
wanted me to hunt through the famous antique shops 
of Bucks County and find a wooden Indian for her! 

It could not be just any kind of wooden Indian 
either; this one had to be a fellow standing 
somewhere between three and four feet high, 
scowling fiercely and with a single feather rising from 
his long carved locks. In one closed fist he was to 
hold a cluster of tobacco leaves, while extended in his 
other hand would be a cigar box! 

Right! 

Collecting antiques for those of us who live in or 
adjacent to Bucks County is nothing new. In fact, I 
honestly believe they put something in the drinking 
water of Bucks that makes you an antique enthusiast 
the moment you step over her boundry lines! 

Ever since the early 1900’s the antique shops of 
this corner of the world have attracted literally 
thousands of collectors. Even before the arrival of the 
shops that we know today, folks from the big cities 
would travel miles into Bucks County to attend sales 
of household goods in private homes and farms. They 
travelled over roads that were mere mud tracks, often 
sleeping overnight in their wagons before making the 
long haul back home. 


INDIAN BIT AGAIN! 


I, myself, have provided the modern counterpart of 
that old horse and buggy many times, as with a 
station wagon loaded to the roof and then some, I’ve 
plowed my way home with a load of someone’s 
trash...but my treasure! 

Well, anyway, I set off with my station wagon once 
again, blankets piled high and bundles of string rolling 
back and forth across the floor. Off in search of my 
wooden man. 

After four unsuccessful stops I found an Indian at 
the fifth place. It was a disappointment though, for 
after dragging him down from the dusty loft I 
realized that he was just not the one I was after. This 
battle-scarred brave did stand around three feet high 
all right and had a lovely scowl on his carved wooden 
features, but alas, he raised a tomahawk in one hand 
and clutched a bow in the other, and he was minus 
the southern tip of his nose! However, I found a 
lovely set of individual salt cellars for my table, so I 
was able to tell myself that the day had not been an 
entire waste. 

Several weeks and quite a few antique shops later, I 
was still hunting for the missing American. Now 
reposing in my home alongside the salt cellars were a 
beautiful Victorian fire screen, a rare print and a pair 
of silver spoons! I will never tire of browsing through 
the 140 or more antique shops of Bucks County. I’m 
sure they are just as fascinating as the country sales of 
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a generation ago. There is still the chance of picking 
up an antique for a mere song — let’s face it, even 
these dealers who handle thousands of items, oft 
times don’t realize the true value of some of the 
things that have come into their hands. 

I now left all cash at home, but even so, as my 
husband says — “Don’t ever travel without your 
checkbook.” So obeying his orders — I wrote one 
check after the other, but still no Indian! 


Then in one of those tall treasure houses that. 


stands back off the road with their front yards knee 
high in goodies, I found a man. This charming old 
country gentleman that I found as we both peered 
under an urn trying to find a price, informed me that 
I really should take time off from my hunting to visit 
the Mercer Museum and see their collection of cigar 
store Indians. I believe that he offered this advice 
after witnessing my breakdown as he warmly said 
(from under the urn)...“‘Antique hunting is such 
fascinating fun, isn’t it?” 

I decided to follow his advice; after all, the Mercer 
Museum had nothing I could buy but the price of 
admission. What a glorious place to spend the day! I 
found Indians — I found something of everything! 

The museum has more of those Cigar Store Indians 
or Tobacconists signs than I ever dreamed existed, 
and I really enjoyed myself searching out these rare 
old masterpieces. 

Up until that moment I knew very little of the 
actual history of these carved figures, but I was to 
leave far wiser. It was when the popularity of tobacco 
grew and became an important part of the economy 
of the New World, that these signs had their birth. 

Few people in those times could read, so signs were 
a necessity. Indicative of the article on sale within the 
store, the signs were placed or hung in front of all 
stores, offices, works and professional places. 

Many of the sign makers on the continent, having 
never seen such a thing as the American red man, 
took as their models the Negro slave boys imported 
to wealthy homes from the West Indies. This 
accounts for some of the very outlandish fashions 
that these wooden braves appear in. 

Gradually the signs began to cross the Atlantic, and 
here the American sign makers took over and the true 
statue of the Indian came into being. But then, as the 
competition grew among the shopkeepers to attract 
customers, they encouraged the carvers to use a little 
more originality to catch the prospective purchaser’s 
eye. This led to the many other wooden figures used 
by the tobacconists, such as the Race Track Tout 
with his cigars, Buffalo Bill, the clown and other 
colorful characters. 


And this was where I found them all, in the 
museum. A carved chief wearing a happy wooden grin 
with a checked scarf around his head. Legs crossed, 
he leaned, apparently almost asleep against either a tree 
or a wall, clutching a hand full of cigars. 

Then there was the dashing, war-like brave. Waving 
a tomahawk with a full quiver on his back, he wore 
the grandest, loudest yellow and red stockings I had 
ever seen. 

Yet another, a fantastic work of art, was a small 
carving of an Indian clutching his cigars in one hand 
and a bunch of leaves in the other, sporting a blouse 
or shirt with huge puffed sleeves and an ornate bolero 
jacket. His middle was tied in a large sash complete 
with a grand bow at the back, and he wore a gay kilt 
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and fringed boots. 

Some of the fairer sex were represented, too. One 
modest Indian maiden with downcast eyes covered 
her naked breast with her left hand as she shyly 
extended her cigars with the other. She was dressed in 
a skirt of leaves and feathers short enough to be 
popular today. She made a most appealing picture 
and must have caught the eye of many a non-smoker 
as well as the regular trade. 

Another charming squaw with long flowing curls 
wore a handsome necklace of animal claws and teeth. 
She stood as though the clever craftsman had caught 
her in motion; one foot was delicately raised forward 
as if ready to step down off her platform and walk 
away. 

One small carved figure was adorned with an 
elegant head dress; the long divided feathers lay back 
over his shoulders in an unbroken line. He wore a 
scarf draped over one shoulder and what appeared to 
be a buckskin dress, and carried a bunch of long 


(continued on page 27) 
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Fine Dining and Relaxing On the Shores of 
the Beautiful Delaware River 


Home of the famous Durham 


Boatsion Scenic Route 611 


RESTAURANT 


Dine in Historical ar. 
Durham Room & 


Cocktail Lounge 
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>” 9 Miles South of Easton Phone 215/749-2679 Riegelsville, Pa. 


«$ Closed Mondays 


MILDRED SHERMAN’S 
f oup TLLPeesr 


THE YARD ~ LAHASKA, PA. 


Home-cooked food served in 
authentic Early American 
environment. Coffee hour 10 to 
11:30. Daily luncheons. Tempting 
salads. Homemade desserts. 
Open Daily and Sunday 

-794-7804 


COCKTAILS? 


Intersection of 
5 SOUTH STATE ST 


NEWTOWN, 
FOR RESERVATIONS — WOrth 8-3341 


(Durham Township in Bucks County) 


RESTAURANT OF THE MONTH 


Anchor is a small village in Wrightstown 
Township at the junction of Durham Road and 
the old Richboro and Pineville Turnpike Road, 
midway between Pineville and Wrightstown. 
The village takes its name from its famous 
Anchor Tavern, one of the very oldest in the 
county. The tavern was built about 1724 by 
Joseph Hampton who kept it as a public house 
for several years. He was prominent in the early 
affairs of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, 
member of the Provincial Assembly from Bucks 
County, a collector of excise for ten years 
(1757-1767) and an outstanding experimenter 
in agriculture, having planted the first orchard 
of grafted apple trees in the county. 

Come in soon and try our specialty of the 


Closed Monday 

Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri 
11:00-2:30 5:00-8:00 
Sat. 11:00-8:30 

Sun. Dinners 12:30-7:30 


Route 202 — Buckingham, Pa. 
794 — 7959 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN — 
since 1821 — Serving the finest of 
foods and drinks in lovely historic 
surroundings. Never closed. 
Banquet facilities. Rooms for 
overnight guests. Ample parking. 
Air conditioned. 


Serving daily 11:30 AM to 10 PM; 
Sunday to 9 PM. Supper in the 
Buttery Bar til 1 AM. Monthly Art 
Exhibits. American Express Cards 
Accepted. 


GOURMET 
MOBIL GUIDE __ 
AND CUE 


Lambertville Fouse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. 
Phone: (609) 397 -0202 


BRUGGERS 
PIPERSVILLE 


766-8540 
Closed Monday 


Routes 413 & 332. 
PA. 


INN 


\ Where celebrities come to meet people! 


Lunch Daily 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner — 5:00 to 10:00 


Sundays — Dining from 12:00 to 7:30 
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A SPECIAL PLACE FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
BIRTHDAYS, ANNIVERSARIES, FAMILY PARTIES 


eCa 


DINNER AND LUNCHEON BUFFETS 
Wednesday, Thursday und Saturday 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WoOrth 8-3888 
Cocktails Air-Conditioned Closed Mondays 


PO Weddings Wines ® Cocktail Bar 
Private Parties OPEN SUNDAY 2 TO 7 


598- 7469 Rts. 413 & 232 Wrightstown 


Nationally famous since 1832 


COLLIGAN’S STOCKTON INN 


Where “There’s a Small Hotel with a Wishing Well” was written 
— OPEN EVERY DAY FOR COCKTAILS AND DINNER — 


Try Our Famous 
Saturday Evening Buffet 
featuring Roast Prime 
Ribs of Beef & Lobster 
Newburg 


Charcoal Hickory Grill- Wine Cave - Waterfall Terraces 
Air-Conditioned Dining Rooms 
Outside Silver Dollar Bar 


3 1/2 miles above New Hope 
on New Jersey side. 


609 - 397 - 1250 
Ample Parking 609 -397 - 9864 


STOCKTON, N. J. i 
J Private Rooms for 


Weddings and Banquets 


Jack & Freda Nittinger and Joe & Carole Brady Welcome you to 
gracious dining at 


The OD 
Hater CAbheel Im 


ON OLD ROUTE 611—ONE & ONE HALF MILES NORTH 
OF DOYLESTOWN 


Hours: Tues thru Sat. Lunch 11:30 to 2:00 p.m. 
Tues thru Thurs. Dinner 5:00 to 9:30 p.m. 


Seating for 20 to 200. 


Weekly -1I a.m. to midnight 
Sunday- 11:00 to 8:00 


QUAKER TO WN. Closed Monday 


Fri. and Sat. 5:00 to 10:30 p.m. PA 
Sunday 1:00 to 8:00 p.m. For Reservations Call 
TELEPHONE 345-9900 Private Rooms for Weddings & Parties On Route 309 215-536-6315 


AN EFFECTIVE NEW | Lunch: Mon. thru Fri. 
WAY TO GET AWAY Dinner: Mon. thru Sat. 
FROMIT ALL... * 4 Dining Rooms 


plus a charming 


Kida Sx 


NEW HOPE Abe pios | My Bar fi 

inner date in i nll 

DINE IN OUR RIVER BOAT ROOM a roger rustic JÀ 
atmosphere at 
Open SeT ey of the year. he pate 
Lunch 
Dinner a. 
Serving from 6:30 A.M. to 10 P.M. ——. .. Reservations— - 


215-346-7484 
uit Ken A 


Right off Rt. 611 - 1 mi. S. of Riegelsville, Pa. 


RT. +202, NEW HOPE, PA. 18938 
PHONE 215 862-5221 
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The Trading Post 


Largest Traditional and Colonial Furniture 
Selections in Bucks County 


Custom Drapery and Carpeting 


Mon. Wed. Fri. 10 to 9 


Phone 215-968-2028 e i ica 


Route 232 (2nd Street Pike) Penns Park, Pa. 


Sheffield House 
W. D. Barlow 
Route 202 —New Hope, Pa. Tel. 862-5467 


Silverware and Sheffield 


— Prints 


Plate 


‘fl A 
N HEAT 
IS SO IMPORTANT! 


Atlantic Heating Oil helps to safe- Atlantic Heating Oil is Triple Re- 
guard your family ... and your fined for thrifty performance. Pre- 
family budget. mium quality for constant comfort. 

You get clean modern heat you For dependable oil heat and expert 
can depend on... at low cost. service—call 


Re ER 

ATLANTIC| BRINKERS FUELS 
LL West St., Doylestown 
OIL HEAT 348 -2668 


Your comfort is complete with Atlantic Oil Heat 


Rambling 
with 
RUSS 


by 


A. Russell Thomas 


VACATION SHORTS 


CONGRATULATIONS: Three of my very good 
friends have recently retired: Joe Canby who served 
Bucks County well as chairman of the County 
Commissioners, with a record that will be difficult to 
match. I wish JOE and his good wife continued 
happiness in their new home in North 
Carolina... Likewise, the best of everything to 
Harold F. Hellyer, Sr., and his good wife, Mary, upon 
their retirement to a new and attractive home in the 
Pocono Mountains. . . As the very efficient chief clerk 
of the Bucks County Board of Elections, Hellyer 
likewise made a record that will take a good man to 
duplicate... And the best of everything to a good 
next-door neighbor, Thomas (TOM) Diver, who has 
retired after many years in the banking business with 
the Doylestown National Bank and Trust 
Company... TOM will still be carrying on in his 
efficient ways as treasurer of Doylestown Borough 
and the Bucks County Boroughs Association. 

* k k 

UP TO FULLAM: A Bucks County farm boy born 
at Gardenville, will direct the reorganization of the 
Penn Central Company under the bankruptcy laws. 
U. S. District Judge John P. Fullam was nominated to 
the U. S. District Court by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson in August 1965 and was sworn in on Aug. 
29, 1966. It was enjoyable to be in his presence while 
he conducted court in Bucks County as a Common 
Pleas judge. Your Honor, you have been assigned a 
tough case this time. 

* k * 

HEADLINES That Tell The Story: “Home Is 
Where the School Tax Hits, Owners Find 
Out”. . .“Do We Need More Judges in Bucks County 
To Trim Down The Court Backlog”. . .“‘Bucks Fire 
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Marshall Carwithen submits One-Year Report, June 
‘69 to June ‘70 Showing Property Loss, 
$1,652,359.55; Property Risk, $106,469,245; 
Insurance, $26,983,985; Total Calls, 3166; Total 
Fireman, 34,091; Total Man Hours, $5,550”. . .Evan 
Esar’s COMIC DICTIONARY, defines TAX 
COLLECTOR as “The only one who is more 
interested in taxes than the taxpayer.” 
* * * 

Our landlord some years ago lived in central 
Pennsylvania where he was stricken ill and passed 
away shortly after hospitalization. About the time 
our rent was due, I received this letter from the 
widow: “Sir: By the removal of Mr. Faith from earth 
to Heaven, changes take place, so instead of sending 
your check to Mr. Faith, please send it to me, Mrs. 
Faith, Lebanon, Pa. Thanking you for your words of 
comfort, sympathy, and past favors, Respectfully, 
Mrs. F., Lebanon, Pa.” 

* k * 

KELLY’S NOTRE Dame Club: Twenty-two 
strong, but not all Irish, by any means, Kelly’s Notre 
Dame Club of Doylestown, headed by another of my 
fine neighbors, Harold (The Mower) Kelly, head for 
East Lansing, Michigan, by deluxe bus with deluxe 
accessories, Thursday noon, October 1, where they 
will attend the great football game of that day, 
Michigan State versus Notre Dame, the following 
Saturday. This will be the fifth annual football land 
cruise of the Kellyites, planned without a single hitch 
by Kelly’s Club secretary, Sgt. Bill Arner of the 


Pennsylvania State Police. 
* k * 


DOYLESTOWN KIWANIS: The club charter was 
presented April 25, 1925 with 58 names on the 
charter roster. My old records as secretary of that 
club for 30 years, reveal quite a distinguished list of 
past presidents over the years. Among others there 
were the late President Judge Hiram H. Keller, the 
late Dr. Carmon Ross, superintendent of Doylestown 
schools; the late Cletus Goodling, National 
Agricultural College dean; the late William H. 
Satterthwaite, distinguished banker-attorney; the late 
County Judge Calvin S. Boyer; the late distinguished 
attorney and first club president; Common Pleas 
Court President Judge Edward G. Biester; the late Dr. 
Leonard Haldeman, Doylestown school 
superintendent; John F. Mason, insurance broker; U. 
S. Congressman Edward (Pete) Biester, Dr. Armand 
Pomendale, retired pharmacist; Sam Woffindin, 
Fisher-Porter public relations chief; Stewart Hartzel, 

(continued on page 22) 


DOUBLE J DAIRY B 


Steaks-Hamburgers 
Home Made Ice Cream 
Water Ice — Pizza 
Oven Baked Grinders 


Route 202 
West of Chalfont 


Open Daily 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


Phone 257 - 6501 


B-n WORLD WIDE CHEESE SHOPPE 
m EES O CHEESE GIFTS — 
— CRACKERS — 
—SAUSAGE— 
BUCKS COUNTY'S 


COMPLETE CHEESE SHOPPE 


) FOUR SEASONS MALL 
NEW HOPE, PA. 18938 
Closed Mondays 


RUTH AND ROGER 
FARTHING 


215-862-5650 


( 


80 


WROUGHT IRON 
HANDCRAFTED ORIGINALS 
REPRODUCTIONS, RESTORATIONS, REPAIRS 


GEORGE D. WILEY 


317 Cherry Lane, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3754 
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If you’ve ever been so fortunate as to have lived in 
a home where moma baked bread, it’s an experience 
never to be forgotten. Like swimming or bike riding, 
it has instant recall; its homey aroma curling out of 
the stove excites and whets memories and appetite 
that have so long been dulled, in our 
buy-it-ready-made civilization. It’s way out in front; 
and whatever is second in that field, isn’t even near it. 
And that’s how I found Lillian Mastriano. I was 
making a house call, and I really can’t recall whether I 
collected a fee, or took a loaf of bread — anyway, it 
was worth it. 

This small dynamo, 73 years young, with a love for 
life that puts a sparkle in her eye, steps through her 
household chores with verve that resembles a female 
herd at a discount store on give-away day. She simply 
exudes bubbly enthusiasm and she tackles obstacles 
as though yesterday were too late. Undaunted, she 
cares for a nine room house, and her family of six. 
Cooking, baking and knitting are simply a succession 
of daily exercises with a breathing spell between. 

This doyenne starts work at 5:30 a.m. and 
breakfast is on the table when the work shift arises. 
She was born in this house, 443 Cedar Street in 
Bristol, 73 years ago, later purchasing it from her 
parents who had lived there for forty years. Though 
the home is over a century in age, it is modern in 
every respect. Mrs. Mastriano recalls when kerosene 
lamps lit the house; later, in 1910, electric wiring was 
installed at a total cost of $12.00. 

Baking, knitting and crocheting were the 


MAMA MASTRIANO 


BAKES BREAD 


by Dr. Julius Sobel 


disciplines taught by a wise, Continental mother, well 
aware of the basics that keep the houseboat from 
rocking. She started baking bread at the age of nine, 
in a coal and wood stove. One huge loaf was baked, 
and then others, until seven were finished. These were 
barrel-stored in the cellar, under a clean tablecloth, 
and the lid tightly placed. Each day one loaf was 
removed. Even then, she assisted neighbors in 
outdoor oven baking, so common in Bristol, among 
the Italian community at the turn of the century. 

Wednesday is bake day; and it can include tomato 
pies, spaghetti, and bread. After the first chores of 
the day are completed, out comes the huge mixing 
pan and the baking tools. With the ease of expertise, 
assurance and tender loving care, she mixes the yeast 
cakes, water, salt, some butter and flour. To appease 
other tastes, she may add a bit of sugar - from which 
she abstains completely. The rest is history repeated 
weekly; golden brown, deliciously crusted loaves, 
with a faint yeasty bouquet. LUSCIOUS is the word. 
One slice well buttered, with the coffee she so 
adeptly perks — ah, perfection. 

Her recipe for 5 loaves of bread is: 2 yeast cakes, 
dissolved in a cup of warm water, salt, 2 teaspoonfuls, 
1/4 lb. butter, 5 cups water, 5 lbs of flour, and 1/4 
cup of sugar occasionally, with the yeast. 

An expert in crocheting and knitting, she and her 
daughter, Mary, have a back log of orders for afghans 
and knitted wear. These are made in the evening, 
while “resting.” Christmas brings an avalanche of 
requests for these individually tailored items as gifts. 
Not to be outdone, her husband Anthony, aged 79, 
has one of the most productive gardens in town. 
Those bouncy tomatoes and shining peppers are prize 
winners. 

To sociologists, I offer this thought: the family 
that bakes and breaks bread together, stays together. 
Well, maybe I can snatch a loaf on the way out. 


>a 
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Y/n 


REALTOR 


Specializing in Country Property 


Elmwood 7-3543 


Richboro, Po 


DOYLESTOWN 
FABRIC CENTER, INC 


614 Easton Road à 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Tel: 348-8911 


strength for 
your life... 


this week 


ELMER O. STROUSE 
Masonry Contractor 
Danboro 


CLYMER’S MARKET 
Groceries — meats 
Pt. Pleasant, Pa. 


Charles B. Reed 


Funeral Home 


182 W. Court St. 


Doylestown 


348 -4543 


1-31 


Weekends 


1,6, 


1,2 


Sundays 


2&16 


NEW HOPE — Mule-drawn barge rides, daily 
except Monday. “See Canal Life as it was 125 
years ago.” Hours: 1, 3, 4:30 and 6 p.m. 
TELFORD — Lockwood Galleries, 345 Church 
Road. Painting, sculpture, pottery and weaving 
exhibits. Hours: Evenings 6 to 10 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

CHURCHVILLE — The Outdoor Education 
Center, Churchville County Park. Open daily 9 
to 5 p.m., Sun. 2 to 5 p.m. Family Nature 
Programs Sun. 2 p.m. 

BRISTOL — The Paddlewheel Queen — a 
replica of an old Mississippi River Stern-wheeler 
will be making sightseeing tours scheduled daily 
and Sun., leaving Mill Street Wharf. For further 
information phone 355 - 6102 or write River 
Tours, Box 379, Feasterville, Pa. 19047. 

NEW HOPE — New Hope-Ivyland Railroad, 
scenic trips through Bucks County on vintage 
trains, 14 mile round trips. Daily and Sun. For 
information call 215 - 862 - 5206. 
WASHINGTON CROSSING — Old Ferry Inn, 
Route 532, at the bridge, Restored 
Revolutionary furniture, gift and snack shop 
where Washington Punch is sold. Open daily 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. and Hol., 1 to 5 p.m. 
DURHAM — Durham Mill, Route 212, % mile 
west of Route 611, open to public daily. Noon 
to 7 p.m. 

PIPERSVILLE — Stover-Myers Mill, located in 
Bedminster Twp., on Dark Hollow Rd. a mile 
north of Pipersville. Open to public Sat. and 
Sun. 2 to 5 p.m.; during the week by 
appointment only, phone 348-2911, ext. 305 
for information. 

BUCKINGHAM — Town & Country Players 
present ‘Private Ear — Public Eye,” by Peter 
Shasser. Curtain 8:30 p.m. Tickets: $2 in 
advance. Call 348-5264 or OS 5-6789. 
ERWINNA — Stover Mill Exhibition featuring 
selections from the Tinicum Art Festival, 
Paintings, Sculpture and Prints. Open 2 to 5 
p.m. 

DOYLESTOWN — Mercer Museum. Dedication 
of the Spruance Quadrangle, Restored Log 
Cabin and Carriage Shed by the Bucks County 
Historical Society. 

LEVITTOWN — Middletown Twp. Arts & 
Culture Commission presents the Park Band in 
Sun. Evening Concerts at the Gazebo, between 
Cobalt Ridge and Quincy Hollow, Anthony 
Biancosino, Bandmaster. Before sundown, 
about 7 p.m. No admission. 

PLEASANT VALLEY — 4-H Horse Show at 
the Pleasant Hollow Farms. All Day. Sponsored 
by the “Spurs ‘n Burrs” 4-H Horse and Pony 
Club. 

FEASTERVILLE — Tri-County Band public 
concert in the park adjacent to the Lower 


(continued on page 30) 


GRAF - RYMDEIKA 


AUTO BODY 


WE REPAIR 
WRECKED CARS 
24 hour towing service 


713 Easton Rd. 
Cross Keys 


348-3748 249-3692 


THE LIBRARY BOOK SHOP 
Centre Avenue and Court St 
Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 


Telephone: 215 - 968 -2131 
“For all your book needs” 


401 W. Butler Ave. 


New Britain, Pa. 
345-1739 


Construction — Supplies 


BETTER 
Tanks 


Service 
Quality 


OTTSVILLE, PA. 


Ramuc Pool Paint — Chemicals 


—Heet 


MODERN 
CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 
“Complete Sewage Systems Installed” 


Phone 847-5112 
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BUCKS COUNTY TALES, 1685-1931 by 
Arthur Edwin Bye. Correll Press. 1970. 238 pp. 
$10.00. Limited Edition of 999 numbered 
copies. 

This delightful collection of 13 short stories 
by the late Dr. Bye has much appeal for Bucks 
Countians. It is always fun to read about villages 
and buildings with which one is familiar. The 


stories are liberally sprinkled with the names of 


early settlers of Bucks County — the Paxsons, < 
Fells, Ellicotts, Elys, Inghams, Watsons and 
others, who, like the illustrious Bye family, 
helped build Bucks County. 

However, Bucks County Tales is a book that 
has worth and interest for readers outside of 
Bucks County too! The stories are technical 
gems, for Dr. Bye had the gift of describing a 
scene or an individual so skillfully that the read- 
er is right in the story along with the narrator. 

The stories cover a variety of subjects, some 
of which are the relations of the early settlers 
with the Indians, the quaint and yet practical 4 
Quaker way of life, the famous hermit of Buck- 
ingham Mountain, and the talented people who 
lived in Buckingham and Solebury years before 
more recent ‘celebrities made Bucks County 
famous all over the nation. 

An added attraction to the book is the illus- 
tration done by artist William Erwin of Doyles- 


town that introduces each story. Perhaps the 
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fact that Mr. Erwin is a descendent of Col. 
Arthur Erwin, the founder of the Bucks County 
hamlet of Erwinna, has influenced his sensitive 
interpretation of the pictures for Dr. Bye's 
stories. 

The stories are extremely easy to read and 
each one makes the reader wish to continue on 


to discover what point or nostalgic glimpse of 


the past will be offered in the next story. 

In The Hermit we learn the background of a 
man, Albert Large, out of step with his time, 
but in love with nature. There are many such 
people living in toda y's troubled world. 

The Case of Enoch and Abigail gives the 


reader an excellent insight into the rigid rules by 
which the Society of Friends governed their 


lives. There are always sound reasons for the 
seemingly harsh regulations which certain soci- 


eties or religions impose on their members. And 
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as has been the case for centuries, young people 


are impatient and break with tradition and must a 
be disciplined. 

Dr. Bye was lucky in having had so much 
’ contact with the older members of his family 
who were able to pass on to him the anecdotes 
he writes so beautifully for us. But is is more 
than anecdotes or stories that Dr. Bye left us in 
this, his last book. It is a record of the man 
himself — a man who loved his family, his birth- 


place and his heritage. S.WM. 
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the ins ano outs of Eating 


by Mildred Johnson 


Now is the time of year when meals are served and 
relished out in the great outdoors. Picnics are the 
thing, miles from home, or steaming hot dogs and 
crisp hamburgers dished up from one’s own backyard 
grill, plunked down on a paper plate on the wooden 
table. 

The colonists preferred to eat inside always. The 
first tables were long, narrow-boarded affairs, laid on 
supports or trestles. A cloth of linen, or rough 
huckaback was spread. Napkins were much in use, for 
forks were almost unknown. Governor John 
Winthrop brought his own knife and fork in a leather 
case to Boston in 1633. Forty years later, two-tined 
iron or silver forks were shipped across the ocean. 
One large impressive salt-cellar was placed in the 
center of the table, and guests of honor sat above or 
below the salt. 

To the Pilgrims the trencher (a bowl carved out of 
a block of wood) was the most important vessel. In 
this container went the porridge, meat, and 
vegetables. Usually the man and wife ate out of a 
common container (thus showing their marital unity 


and saving on dishes). Trenchers as well as salt-cellars 
were often left in wills to relatives and friends. 
Harvard students ate for many years out of poplar 
trenchers at the college mess-table. Indians made and 
sold many bowls, wooden bottles and drinking cups 
called ‘noggins’. 

Tankards were made of heavy wood banded with 
metal, while chargers (large round platters) were 
pewter, sometimes weighing six pounds. Pewter was 
the prize of every good household and a favorite 
wedding gift to be kept bright and shining like silver. 
Children were sent out to gather rushes which grew in 
marshes to scour the plates. John Hancock declared 
in a letter, “We have continued to use pewter, as I 
cannot condone the clatter of porcelain plates.” 
Porringers of pewter or silver held the mush, and were 
hung on hooks. The poet Swift said: 

‘‘The porringers that in a row 

Hung high making a glittering show.” 

All the colonists had spoons. One writer claimed 
“spoons if not as old as the world, are as old as 

(continued on page 29) 
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INZA 
Detective 


by Burt Chardak 


Among American antiques perhaps the most 
fascinating is the clock. It goes back to when America 
was young and fighting for a place in world 
commerce. 

Clever Yankee mechanics, short of good working 
iron, carved clock works out of hard wood, which 
was abundant, and shipped them all over the world. 
By 1830 the manufacture of brass was underway, and 
soon the American clockmakers, most of them in 
Connecticut, were turning out clock plates, wheels 
and gears. Adopting an assembly line technique, they 
made clock cases for a few dollars. They not only 
chased English clocks out of this country, but beat 
the Englishmen at home. 

Today, with clock collecting one of the most 
popular hobbies, the search is on in England and 
other countries for American clocks. Few old ones 
turn up any more in American attics. | 

Probably the most popular among collectors and 
one of the most difficult to find at a reasonable price 
is Eli Terry’s attractive pillar-and-scroll. Terry 
patented the wood-works clocks in 1814, and peddled 
them on horseback at around $15 each. Using a 
system of pulleys and cords, the clock ran for 30 
hours. Because of this arrangement the clock case had 
to be rather large. 

Unable to meet the demand himself, Terry finally 
sold the rights to Seth Thomas, and by 1825 Terry 
and Thomas were rich. The Thomas name is perhaps 
the best known, however, because the firm 
manufactures clocks ‘:up to the present. The Seth 
Thomas name will be found on shelf clocks, 
school-house clocks, railroad clocks, store clocks and 
others. 

Later came the oak and walnut gingerbread clocks, 
many of which were given free as premiums by big 
food stores. Today, these clocks bring $25 to $45, 


(continued on page 25) 


WNEWS 


Our three news reports keep listeners up to date with the 
latest world, national, state and suburban news. Make 
note of the times: 8:00 A.M., Noon, 5:30 P.M. 


VSPORTS 


Our sports department gives the most complete 
play-by-play coverage of suburban sports. Follow your 
favorite teams through the football, basketball and 
baseball seasons. 


WMUSIC 


Lively and contemporary describes our music. In the 
morning, you II enjoy modern country; and, in the 
afternoon, it's the Top 40 on Music and More Time. 


WCOMMENT 


Our Editorial Department looks into the issues facing 
suburbani tes and presents people making the news. Our 

"Capsule Comments“ add spice to keep you thinking 
about what's happening. 


The informed and entertained suburbanite 
is listening to 


WBUX 


1570 AM 


THE SUBURBAN VOICE OF THE DELAWARE 
VALLEY 
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by Sheila Martin 


August — this hottest of all the months used to be 
called Sextilis because it was the sixth month in the 
old Roman calendar. But along came the Emperor 
Augustus who not only renamed it for himself but 
lengthened it to 31 days by stealing a day from poor 
little February. In any case it is a nice month with 
vacations, and a general relaxed atmosphere, and lots 
of dirty little kids having such fun that mom doesn’t 


mind the extra washing too much. 
* * * 
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Mobilheat is the home-proved heat- 
ing oil! 

Mobil laboratory engineers regular- 
ly test Mobilheat in 400 homes 
over the country to be sure the 
Mobilheat delivered to your home 
has every quality your burner de- 
mands. 


Result . . .clean, low-cost comfort. 
Call us today for Mobilheat! 


heating oil 


MILLER & BETHMAN 


Route 611, Doylestown 348-8155 


1970 COROLLA 


Mobil | 


If you want to take a ride around beautiful Bucks 
County this August, there is an excellent map just 
prepared by the County Planning Commission. It sells 
for fifty cents at the County Commissioners’ office in 
the Court House in Doylestown, the offices of the 
Bucks County Health Department, and field offices at 
410 Bath Road, Bristol and 141 South 11th St., 
Quakertown. 

* k k 

Jim Wood, a former Doylestown radio announcer 
and disc jockey at WBUX, and son of Mrs. Ginny 
Fretz Evans, Doylestown artist and writer, was 
recently awarded Billboard’s first annual air 
personality citation. He is presently with Station 
KGFS in Los Angeles. 

* k * 

The athletic field at Newtown Friends School has 
been renamed Fletcher Field in honor of Stevenson 
W. Fletcher, Jr. who is retiring after serving as 
principal for the past 20 years. 

* k k 

A memorial gift fund has been created for the 
designation of special gifts to the new building of the 
Southampton Free Library which should be 
completed in October. For information about the 
memorial gifts, individuals or corporations may 


THE BEST VALUE IN 30 YEARS! 
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$1865.00 Delivered 
(Fully Equipped) 
(Fully Automatic Transmission 
$140.00) 


Auen TOYOTA ®. Gre 


263 NORTH MAIN STREET (215) 
DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 18901 345-6212 
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contact Mrs. Robert Smiley at 357 - 6870. 
* * * 


While I was riding around Bucks County last week, 
I found a very interesting place, Mary Fisher’s Flea 
Market. It’s in Lahaska on Route 202 and has all sorts 
of antiques and collectibles for sale. Collectibles — 
now there is the perfect word for all the variety of 
things at this flea market. I asked Mrs. Fisher about 
the derivation of the word, flea market, and she 
graciously explained it to me. It seems that back in 
1320 in London, some merchants put some second 
hand clothing and other merchandise out in the 
streets in front of their shops for sale. However, the 
city fathers received complaints from the citizens 
because of the fleas around the goods and so they 
ordered the merchants to take their ‘flea markets” 
outside the city limits. You won’t find anything but 
fascinating items at Mary Fisher’s Flea Market. Stop 
by and see. It’s open every day from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. except Monday and Tuesday. 

* * * 


The Radcliffe Cultural and Historical Foundation 
of Bristol met in June with a group of local citizens 
concerned with preserving the historic homes in the 
borough. A bronze plaque will be placed on each 
home designating each one’s historical significance. 
The home owners are compiling a short history of 
their houses from which an abstract will be placed on 


SEND IN YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 


Bucks County 
PANORAMA 


354 N. Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


O One year ($3.75) O Two years ($6.75) 


O Three years ($8.75) 
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the plaque. Dr. Julius Sobel, chairman of the 
Historical Committee of the Foundation said the aim 
was to give status to the community and to help 
preserve the beautiful homes for future generations. 
* k k 
Panorama salutes two Bucks County couples who 
recently celebrated their 50th wedding anniversaries 
— Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schilder of Southampton and 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Bishop of Chalfont. 
* k k 
R. Eric Reickel, director of the Bucks County 
Department of Parks and Recreation, has been 
appointed a director of the National Association of 
County Park and Recreation Officials. He is in charge 
of the administration of ten parks throughout Bucks 
County. 
* k k 
Harold F. Hellyer, Sr. was honored recently at a 
dinner given by his many friends and associates. Mr. 
Hellyer, a native of Doylestown, served nearly 20 
years as chief clerk of the Bucks County Board of 
Elections. 
* k k 
The Pierce Free Library is now welcoming readers 
in its new home at 109 South 6th Street, Perkasie. 
Weekday hours are 3 to 5 p.m. and 7 to 9 p.m. while 
Saturday hours are 1 to 5 p.m. 
* k * 


A delightful shop 
featuring couture clothes 
and boutique gifts. 


“and 


Dresses, Suits, Robes, 
Jewelry and Handbags 


Sizes 6 to 20 


Hours 9:30 to 5:30 
Mon. thru Sat. 


862 - 2528 


BARBARA RITTENBERG, JEAN HIRST AND HILARY RAYMOND 
FOUR SEASONS MALL 
NEW HOPE, PA. 18938 


hers 


too!” 


85 5. Main Street - New Hope, Pa. 


Phone: 862 - 2125 


ALSO— 
TURNTABLE JUNCTION 
FLEMINGTON, N.J. 


UNUSUAL 
HANDMADE CANDLES 
AND ACCESSORIES 
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(RUSS cont. from page 13) 


retired businessman; the late Bucks County Sheriff 
Horace Gwinner, who headed the club the year it 
won the Pennsylvania State Achievement Award. 
THIS RAMBLER also made the list of Past Presidents 
after a 30-year secretarial hitch. 


SOME OF the Kiwanis “firsts” in Doylestown; 
Building of Kiwanis Crafts Lodge for county Boy 
Scout camp; Burpee Playground, Recreational 
Building; annual auction sales that raised over 
$10,000 in 15 years for boys and girls work; Air 
Show that made national TV coverage at the 
Doylestown Airport; annual baseball trips to Shibe 
Park for the kids; originated annual Easter Monday 
breakfasts; sponsors of U. S. Marine Corps concerts in 
Doylestown, and numerous other activities. 


* k * 


NOSTALGIA: This coming December 6, just 93 
years ago, about the time the old brown stone 
courthouse in D-Town was under construction (now 
demolished), will mark the anniversary of a 
threatened Bucks County Prison break. As Keeper 
Ott was about to lock the prisoners up for the night 
(75 in number) he saw signs of trouble. Quite a 
number of them were armed with bricks, with which 
they intended to knock the keeper down and make a 
rush for the door. The prison was then located where 
the new $3,500,000 Bucks County Administration 
Building is now located. The planned escape failed 
and ten of the worst offenders were put into what 
they called the “Ceufel Cell.” Sheriff Reinhart issued 
this order: “December 6, 1877, whereas, mutiny has 
been organized within the Bucks County Prison, and I 
am unable to properly keep secure the prisoners now 
sentenced to the Penitentiary, now there I, D. K. 
Reinhart, Esq., High Sheriff, do hereby direct Edward 
S. McIntosh (Captain of Company G, together with 
27 of his men) report to the prison to prevent the 
convicts therein from escaping, and to enforce such 
means as the occasion will require. J.D.K. 
REINHART, SHERIFF.” The militia remained on 
guard all night but experienced no trouble. The next 
morning 18 convicts were handcuffed and hoppled 
and morched down to the Reading Railroad station, 
surrounded by bayonets. They boarded a train for 
Philadelphia accompanied by Sheriff Reinhart and 
three assistants, and wound up in the State 


Penitentiary. 
* k k 


IF IT’S OF 


. $ D 


WE WILL MAKE IT OR FIX IT! 


STOCK MOULDINGS, WINDOWS and DOORS, ETC. 


A.C.E.S. WOODWORK SHOP 
Rear — 440 East Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
348 - 4521 


Bucks County Yates 
1685—1931 


Bucks County’s Indians, early settlers, aid to fugitive 
slaves, cultural development and social customs are the 
subjects of Arthur Edwin Bye’s forthcoming collection 
of short stories, BUCKS COUNTY TALES, 1685-1931. 
The tales are marked by an intimate knowledge of the 
past which the author possessed from long years of 
study, personal discussions with residents of the early 
1800’s, and descent from a family whose reminiscences 
of residence in the County extend back to 1692. 


Ready for mid-April sales, the book has been prepared in 
a limited edition of 999 numbered copies. The text is 
supported by a series of specially commissioned 
illustrations. The illustrator, W. E. Erwin, has taught at 
Moore College of Art and is a descendant of the founder 
of Erwinna, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. His 
illustrations are superbly executed, and, like the author’s 
prose, exhibit deep feeling for the years gone by. Dr. 
Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., a Franklin scholar and librarian of 
the American Philosophical Society, has prepared the 
Introduction. 


BUCKS COUNTY TALES 
P. O. Box 121 
Furlong, Pa. 18925 


My check is enclosed for .......... copy(s) @ $10.00 per 
* 
copy. 


e©64.@.u8. @ Om Oe. a @=<. @ @ @ E @ 2 Bye 6 ot. 2. 28 18-2 OO ©. BO eS 2 a a 2 68 US Ue 
2.3 r Ge, See 8-216. 2 2 CO. 8 @ OC 2 Bes 6.5) 32 Bo@. ©’ OB T DBD OG ÅA SCT 2.2m 


(city) (state) (zip code) 
* Pennsylvania residents please add 60 cents per copy 
for State sales tax. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


ROOM OUTSIDE, A new Ap- 
proach to Garden Design by 
John Brookes. The Viking 
Press, N.Y. 1969. 192 pp. 
$6.95. 

Since most of us want 
maximum use from every 
available bit of open space 
around our homes, Mr. 
Brookes suggests we should 
abandon the classic concept 
of static garden design as a 
showplace for plants and 
flowers. The approach he out- 
lines is to consider the garden 
as an extension of the house 
and a background for the 
kinds of activities in which 
the particular family engages. 
He makes his point effective- 
ly, with beautiful photo- 
graphs of real-life situations 
in different climates. The 
book also contains many 
helpful architectural sugges- 
tions including fencing, pool 
siting, and use of natural as- 
sets. J.S. 


CORNWALLIS: The Ameri- 
can Adventure. by Franklin 
and Mary Wickwire. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
486 pp. $10.00. 

October 19, 1781. It was a 
warm, sunny, Indian summer 
day in Yorktown, Virginia. 
At 2:00 p.m. the red coated 
troops, flags furled, marched 
out on the field with their 
bands playing “The World 
Turned Upside Down.” After 
six years of fighting, some- 
times winning, sometimes los- 
ing, the Rabble in Arms, with 
French assistance, had 
trapped a major British Army 
on the Yorktown peninsula. 


A large French fleet occupied 
the mouth of the Chesapeake 
Bay preventing the Royal 
Navy from rescuing the be- 
sieged army. The world had 
indeed been turned upside 
down. While it would be two 
years before a peace treaty 
would be signed, the Ameri- 
can Revolution was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, over. 

History’s traditional goat 
for this distressing, from the 
standpoint of the British Em- 
pire, circumstance has been 
Lieutenant General Charles, 
the second Earl Cornwallis. 
After almost 200 years every 
British general who exercised 
a major command during the 
Revolution remains contro- 
versial and the second Earl is 
no exception. The Wickwires 
put the Earl’s contribution to 
the final humiliation in per- 
spective, particularly with re- 
spect to the general lack of 
exercise of command on the 
part of the Commander in 
Chief General Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, but the question of cul- 
pability will never be found 
in the biography of one gen- 
eral. 

The real story of Corn- 
wallis, however, is the story 
of one of history’s true noble- 
men. The Cornwallis family 
had served King and country 
with distinction since the 
14th century in the military, 
the government, and the 
Church. Honor and duty were 
synonymous with the name 
Cornwallis, and the second 
Earl epitomized the British 
aristocracy at its finest. As a 
young man Charles chose the 
Army as a career and, unlike 
many of his contemporaries, 


never sought personal glory 
and advantage, and did not 
confuse his own interests 
with those of his country. In 
the House of Lords he was a 
vigorous supporter of the in- 
terests of the colonists, but 
when the hostilities started, 
he requested and received an 
assignment in America where 
he served as a more or less 
permanent second in com- 
mand; first to Sir William 
Howe, then Sir Henry Clin- 
ton. 

Longing, as does any gen- 
eral officer, for an indepen- 
dent command, he finally got 
his wish in 1780 when the 
southern campaign, supposed- 
ly the final thrust to victory, 
was left in his hands. He cam- 
paigned eagerly and, for the 
most part, successfully, but a 
final decisive victory eluded 
him. He had never been given 
sufficient troops to do the 
job. The high command was 
waiting on a great Loyalist 
uprising that never material- 
ized, for final victory, and it 
was Only due to the skillful 
generalship and inspiring per- 
sonal leadership of Lord 
Cornwallis that the campaign 
enjoyed any success at all. 

Charles Cornwallis was tru- 
ly an officer and a gentleman. 
In most biographies of mili- 
tary figures the soldier out- 
shadows the man. In this case 
the Wickwires have painted 
portraits of a general and a 
man. The portraits were 
painted with equal skill, but 


BEST SELLERS 


COOK BOOKS 


that of the man has a higher 
luster than that of the general. 
H.W.B. 


EARLY AMERICAN GAR- 
DENS, “For Meate or Medi- 
cine?” by Ann Leighton. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. 1970. 441 pp. 
$10.00. 

This book is of equal inter- 
est to the historian and the 
gardener. Colonial gardens 
were practical necessities, not 
only for food, but for house- 
hold aids: medicines, flavor- 
ings, antidotes, cosmetics, 
perfumes, etc. Nearly half the 
book is given over to a cata- 
logue of plants and flowers 
grown in New England gar- 
dens in the seventeenth cen- 
tury with a description of 
their uses. But the book is 
eminently practial. Anne 
Leighton (really Mrs. A. W. 
Smith of Ipswich, Mass.) 
planted and tends the 1640 
Whipple House garden. 

In the classic tradition, the 
author outlines the history of 
gardening in an opening chap- 
ter, and then details her spe- 
cific areas of concern in the 
New World. Under. the head- 
ings of “meate and medi- 
cine,” she tells what the early 
settlers ate and how they 
practiced “‘Physick.” An add- 
ed attraction is her specula- 
tive but reasonable descrip- 
tion of the designs of such 
gardens. J.S. 


JUVENILE BOOKS 
SPECIALIZED BOOKS 


GARDY’S 


BOOKS & STATIONERY 
“YOUR HALLMARK STORE” 


MAIN & STATE STREETS 


348-5284 


DOYLESTOWN 
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(NEW HOPE AUTO cont. from page 5) 


“TIRED OF THE SAME OLD 


So come see us and our cars at New Hope this year. 
Remember, when you do, that a lot of time, dollars 


HUMDRUM GROCERY 
: : and devotion have been expended to get us there. 
SHOPPING? J OIN THE IN We'll sladly tell you all bees it 2 sails in 
CROWD SHOPPING AT THE excruciating detail! 


NEW EXCITING ARCTIC!” 


Featuring 


"The Arctic Delicatessen” 
UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF 


“MISS DORIS” 
and featuring the all new ARCTIC CASH BONANZA 


A prize-winning restored Alfa-Romeo” 


I The author owns three hobby cars, including a 
SUPERMARKET 1941 Lincoln Continental which he says “wona New 
Hope prize one year when the competition didn’t 


arrive.” He is a summer weekend resident of The 
Ledges, Pipersville. Ed. 


RTS. 611 AND 313 — CROSS KEYS - DOYLESTOWN 


GERAGHTY 
TRAVEL AGENCY, INC. 


S| AS | a, | a | 


$100 


GERAGHTY BUILDING Sr i 
MEMBER | fe z a er 1902 
Complete Airline = py i" TA SS Write for cata- 
Travel Tickets Uy i a W bade oe n tell 
Service $ ; the 


ROCHESTER CARRIAGE MOTOR CO., 


10 N. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA., 18901 


| AS | eR. | ENE | eee | 
348-3154 & DIAMOND 3-1223; AREA CODE 215 


Chairs Caned and Rushed | FOUR SEASONS MALL 
Free Estimates 


Clocks Repaired | 862-5111 TOYS 


Dunhill Leathers 
THE OLD MILL HOUSE ant ea ui 
f, tg oe Bar Equipment 


(nC. 
IN MILFORD SQUARE 
(One mile south of Route 663, about three miles west of DISTINCTIVE GIFTS 
Quakertown.) : FOR HIM 


Open every day 10 ta 6 


BOX 107 536-7544 


32 s. main street new hope, pa. 
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(ANTIQUES cont. from page 19) 


depending on condition. 

The fascination of clocks not only lies in their 
history, but, at least for a man, in the fact they need 
winding, adjusting and tinkering. 

Often a clock will turn up in an auction. It is dirty, 
the glass is broken and the works are askew. To the 


i HU Mull amn fo se 
dlen m l 


NA 


clock collector this is a prize. He’ll clean it, refinish 
the case, replace the glass, make a few minor repairs, 
find a pendulum, and there it is: tick-tock. 

Many clocks that aren’t running need only a good 
cleaning. If you recall, when they were first 
purchased, they cost only a few dollars. Over the 
years in the kitchen they gathered grease and dust 
and finally stopped. The owners, after shaking them a 
few times, put them up in the attic for they didn’t 
want to spend the money at a repair shop. 

Learn to clean them, adjust the verge and the 
crutch, and you’re on the road to being a collector. 
Soon you'll want to learn more. 

Main Line residents and Philadelphians with the 
clock bug belong to the Philadelphia chapter of the 
National Association of Watch and Clock Collectors. 
At last count there were some 2,000 members in this 
group. 

In the Bucks-Montgomery area, a new club called 
the Timekeepers, recently was formed.The president, 
Arthur Naul, of Doylestown recently told me that he 
bought an Eli Terry Pillar-and-scroll at auction for 
$350. 

Naul said the clock was found in an outhouse by 
the man who consigned it to the auction. Apparently, 
it had been put there many years ago after it stopped 
running. The finish was poor, the claw feet were 
missing, but the wooden works were still good. Soon 
Naul had it in mint condition. Now it’s worth $750 
or more. 

These are the kind of stories you'll hear if you join 
a clock club. They’ll whet your appetite to search 
even harder for a rare clock others don’t have. 


GROSVENOR 
GLENN’S 


The New Hope 
Village Store 


GOURMET FOODS 


16 SOUTH MAIN STREET 


NEW HOPE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
18938 


6 E. MECHANIC STREET 
NEW HOPE, PA. 18938 


INSURANCE? 


DICK BACH! 


Bean, Mason & Eyer, Inc. 
Doylestown Lansdale 


348-8141 855-6841 


) TREVOSE SAVINGS g 
= ASSOCIATION 4 


NaN induved to 
$20,000.00 


PASSBOOK ACCOUNTS NOW EARN 


_ I oam 


Calculated Daily— 

Interest from Day of Deposit to Day of Withdrawal 
No Notice Required for Withdrawals! 

Four Convenient Locations: 


Street & Brownsville Rds., Trevose 
Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves., Morrisville 
Bensalem Shopping Plaza, Cornwells Heights 
Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 
“Bucks County’s FIRST and LARGEST 


Savings Association” 
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(GENTLE HARVEY coni. from page 7) 


stretched his hand out very slowly and gently 
touched Tanazar’s muzzle, then moved up and 
stroked the beautiful head. While I watched in 
amazement, Tanazar lowered his head and cousin 
Harvey said something to him which I couldn’t hear, 
but which Tanazar seemed to listen to intently. I 
watched his ears go forward and back and I’m sure he 
understood. 

The door of the house was still open and I could 
see all the growling dogs, the old newspapers stacked 
on chairs, and the cat on one of them. Harvey’s fire 
was burning and a table with some dishes on it was in 
front. It reminded me of the doughnuts, so I pulled 
them out from under my coat and gave them to him 
and told him how the aunts were worried about him. 
A scowl came over his face for a moment, but 
Tanazar stamped and the gentle look came back. He 
stroked the arched neck again and whispered more 
mysterious words into his ear. 


S —— baa WRI via ARIK BNA ESE 


I rode home after that and it was strange. All the 
way home Tanazar moved quietly and carefully with 
no sign of fear as if strengthened by some secret 
message from cousin Harvey. When I took him into 
the barn he whinnied at the other horse and then 
stood very still while I brushed off the snow and 
rubbed him. 

The name? When I told my mother and father how 
gentle cousin Harvey was, they both exclaimed at 
once — “Gentle Harvey!” After that whenever we 
spoke of cousin Harvey we called him “Gentle 
Harvey.” 

“Did you see him any more?” asked my children, 
“Did you ride over on Tanazar?” 

“Yes, I did,” I answered. “I rode over just to watch 
him talk to Tanazar. I could never understand how he 
did it, but it always had the same effect. Tanazar 
went all soft and gentle, they both did — gentle 
Harvey and gentle Tanazar. 


III I 
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(WOODEN INDIAN cont. from page 9) 
droopy leaves in one hand and a broken box in the 
other. 

I was almost ready to adjourn my hunting around 


the dark corners of that treasure laden building, when. 


another visitor, who, having followed me a good bit 
of the time, directed me to one last resting place. 
Here I found the final treasure. He was magnificent. 
All decked out in full war bonnet of eagle feathers, he 
held one hand up to shield his eyes against some 
unseen ray of light and extended a bunch of cigars in 
the other strong hand. With this figure you could 
smell the camp fires, feel the smoke in your eyes and 
hear the throb of the drums. 

I had enjoyed my visit with the warriors of long 
ago but this wasn’t getting me my particular man, so I 
returned to the highways and byways again. 

It was in Lahaska one sunny Saturday afternoon 
that I found out what really makes antique searching 
$o much fun. It’s the people you meet along the way, 
and the wonderful antique dealers who never get over 
being collectors themselves! 

Most of the dealers went into this trade in the 
beginning to improve a private collection of their 
own. Once hooked and in the business, they are 
always branching out into, or at least are always 


interested in, other collections. 

There is a fine rapport among these people who 
share the bond of love of the very old, rare or 
unusual. They are always helping each other. And 
that afternoon in Lahaska I found one of my antique 
ladies from lower Bucks, whom I had called upon 
early in my man-hunt. She was searching for a mate 
to a cut glass candle stick for herself and asking after 
Indians for me! 

Unfortunately, the closest thing we found was a 
lovely roly-poly Turk tucked away in a distant closet. 
He proudly wore a huge puffy turban on his wooden 
head, and had the largest, longest, flowing mustache I 
had ever seen! I was truly tempted to buy this one; it 
made me feel so happy just to look at him. But I 
resisted. Instead, I settled for a pair of wedding 
glasses and an old writing box! 

One, rather overly anxious lady did try to get me 
to buy an iron hitching-post-boy...said I could always 
put cigars in the hole in his hand! 

Then about a week later I found my man...well, 
actually I found two of them! I found a charming 
dealer who looked just like Yul Brynner, and he 
found my Indian! I was so relieved and delighted that 
I hugged the delightful young man! Anyway, we were 
both very pleased — I think! 


It was with the utmost care that I tied my precious 


purchase up and shipped it off to Ohio, insured to the 
hilt, needless to say. 

I had really enjoyed my travels during the last few 
months. It isn’t the money that counts after all, I 
thought on the way home from the freight office. It 
is the desire to have a rare and beautiful thing, to own 
it, and be surrounded by it, even if this is only 
possible for a short time. To have as one’s own, an 
unusual item, fashioned years ago by the loving hands 
of a long dead craftsman. 

Well, my friend had her Indian at last, and I had 
only spent my allowance for the rest of the year and 
for the next three years as well! 

Another letter arrived from Ohio. They were 
completely overwhelmed by my good fortune. He 
(the Indian) was exactly what they had wanted, and 
the whole family loved him madly. 

Now, if it wouldn’t be asking too much of me, did 
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I think I could possibly search around once more and 
find another Indian, identical to the first? The family 
liked that one so much that they wanted to make 
matching table lamps out of a a pair of them! 

I cried a little, and my husband threw himself on 
the floor and pounded his head! 

It is probably true, as that legendary Irishman is 
supposed to have said,...“‘An antique is a thing that’s 
worth more than it’s worth.” But at this stage of the 
game, it’s worth more than my life! At least, for the 
next ten years. Try me then, friends! 
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‘eae COUNTY 
BUCKS PLAYHOUSE FOSS - HUGHES 


The State Theatre of Pennsylvania 
New Hope, Pennsylvania 862-2041 


Under the direction of LEE R. YOPP 


A Festival of Neil Simon comedies 
with guest stars to be announced 


July 27 to August 1 “THE ODD COUPLE” S 


LINCOLN — CONTINENTAL 


MARK III 
August 3 to August 8 “BAREFOOT IN THE PARK” : 
August 10 to August 15 “‘COME BLOW YOUR HORN” MERCURY MARQUIS 
E 
August 24 to September 5 — pape DONOVAN COUGAR 
IN “NEVER TOO LATE” CYCLONE 


20000009000000000000000000000000000000000000000009 9 P8d000000000010000009000 


September 7 to September 19 “A FLEA IN HER EAR” 
(subject to change ) 


Children’s eMusical Shows 


Every Thursday — July 2 to September 3 
11 A.M. — Reserved Seats $1.75 


(Phone or Write for Reservations) 
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Cross Keys 345-6900 Doylestown 
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J. Herman Stotz, restorationist for 
the Bucks County Department of 
Parks and Recreation, demonstrates 
e how the water supply to the two 
co turbine wheels at the Stover-Myers 
r Mill was regulated. Recently restored 
and opened by the County, the mill 
can be visited Saturdays and Sundays 
from 2 to 5 p.m. It is on the Tohickon 
Creek at Dark Hollow Road, a mile 
northeast of Pipersville, Bedminster 
Township. 
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[EATING cont. from page 18) 
soup.” Plenty of soup and meat swimming in thick MARY FISHER’S FLEA MARKET 
stew, or chopped vegetables demanded a spoon be 
used. Spoons were wooden or pewter. Worn out 
plates could be easily recast into spoons, but the 
ambition of every family was to own at least a few 
silver ones. The Dutch merchants, the Virginians, and INDOOR OPEN EVERY WED., THURS., FRI., SAT. AND 
Marylanders had more precious silver than the New SUN. 10:00 TO 6:00 

Englanders or the Pennsylvanians. OUTDOOR OPEN EVERY FRI., SAT. AND SUN. 

3 ‘ r s 10:00 TO 6:00 
After a time, glass previously made in continental 
Europe began to be manufactured in America. The 


ANTIQUES AND COLLECTIBLES 
INDOOR AND OUTDOOR YEAR ‘ROUND 


earliest of table glass was greenish in color, but soon RT. 202, LAHASKA, PA. PHONE 215-794-7878 
beautiful colored and clear glass flooded the market. (Master Charge Cards Honored) 

Delft earthen ware from Holland made its = rA T 
appearance, and vast cargoes of Chinese pottern and (O he j| ` (rp 
Che Hemel Cree 


porcelain appeared as Willow or Canton ware. 

Let us imagine we are called to dine at the long 
narrow table, with the center salt-cellar, and the 
trenchers heaped high with meat stew. Beside each 
place is a noggin of wood or leather holding either 
beer or milk or cider. No forks, no glass, no china, no 


| Wis’ ey 


saucers, but wooden or pewter spoons dot the coarse See Sue Mea 
linen cloth. We sit uncomfortably on a bench without HUNDREDS OF ONE-OF-A-KIND 
a back. Children stand waiting for food to be passed 15 W. FERRY ST. 
back to them. They must not nibble until the long NEW HOPE, PA. 
blessing is given. They never ask for anything or even 862 - 5656 


speak unless spoken to, always break bread (never 
bite into it), use a clean knife to take salt, and never 
throw bones under the table! They dare not look at AUGUST FURNITURE SALE 
any person while they are eating, and when through 
must leave the room. 

When dinners of state were given in larger towns, G @ 

; ` e General Electric Appliances 

often the pudding was served first, thus, “I came s Uing roe tultes 
early — in pudding-time.” Carving the meat or fowl we Mamie eutes 


was an art, and one publication listed 70 different v- Oira ii 
ways to carve fish, fowl and meat. e Sofa beds 

After the meal was consumed, a voider (deep © Platform rockers 
basket) was passed around for persons to discard their e Mattresses 
trenchers, napkins and crumbs. In 1577 in England e Living room tables 
these lines were penned: e Chairs 


“When meat is taken quite away e Carpets by Magee, Mohawk, Gulistan, Downs 
And voiders are presence, 
Put your trencher in same 
As well as your residence. 
Take your napking and knife 
The crumbs that are before Thee 
In the voider your things you leave 
It be but pure curtesy.” 

Today we gather up our paper plates, and plastic 
forks and spoons, dust the crumbs off the table onto Route 611 (Just North Of Cross Keys) Doylestown, Pa. 
the grass, without benefit of courtesy, but it has been Open Thursday, Friday until 9 p.m. 
fun, and where food is concerned that is all that Saturday until 6 p.m. 348 -5611 
counts. 
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DEDICATED TO 
IMPROVING NATURE 


1155 California Rd. Quakertown 
Phone 536 - 7294 


| D KE N products 


exclusively 


ALL ABOARD FOR -FUN-ADVENTURE EXCITEMENT! 


> Climb aboard the NH&I te period you! 


as Stree ADULTS $1.75 
Children 75 
(thru 11) 
For information call 
(215) 862-5206 
or (215) 343-2112 


Bold type 
All times iad 


BS AND IVYLAND RAILROAD @ 
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LAWN And TREE 


Spraying 


Lawn Fertilizing & Weed Control 
822-2050 822-0121 
348-9579 


Taylor Exterminating 


COMPANY 
CHALFONT PENNA. 


<P an a a a a  a a Ga  a 


8,9 


10-15 


13,14,15 


13,14,15 


17 - 22 


23 


28 


Thursdays 


Ak cont. from page 15) 


Southampton Twp. Bldg., Desire Ave. Free. 7 
p.m. 

NEW HOPE — Bucks County presents Neil 
Simon’s “‘Barefoot in the Park.” Mats. on Wed. 
and Sat. 2 p.m., Eve. 8:30 p.m. Tickets — 
862-2041. 

DOYLESTOWN — A concert by the 
Quakertown Concert Band at the Moravian 
Pottery and Tile Works, sponsored by the 
Bucks County Arts Program. 7 p.m. Open to 
public, admission free. 

PERKASIE — Pennridge Summer Theatre will 
present a series of plays (“Boys from 
Syracuse,” ‘“‘Madwoman of Chaillot,” and 
one-act plays in an evening). Call 257-2793 for 
dates and tickets. Bruce Schaffer, director. 


NEW HOPE - 13th Annual Auto Show on the 
New Hope-Solebury High School Grounds, Rte. 
202, west of New Hope. 10 a.m. 

NEW HOPE — Bucks County Playhouse. Neil 
Simon’s, ‘Come Blow Your Horn.” Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. 2 p.m., Eve. 8:30 p.m. For tickets call 
862-2041. 

WRIGHTSTOWN — Middletown Grange Fair, 
Penns Park, Wrightstown Rd. 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m. 

LEVITTOWN — Pa. State Little League 
Tournament will be held at the Levittown 
International Field. 

NEW HOPE — Bucks County Playhouse 
presents Neil Simon’s, “The Star-Spangled 
Girl.” Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2 p.m., Eve. 8:30 
p.m. Call 862-2041. 

SELLERSVILLE — The Quakertown Band will 
present a concert in the Sellersville Park 2:30 
p.m. Open to public. Free. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING — Public Evening 
Nature Lecture, 8 p.m. Bowman’s Hill, 
Wildflower Preserve Hdqtrs. Bldg. 

NEW HOPE — Bucks County Playhouse 
presents the Pixie Judy Troups in special 
children’s Musical Shows. Thurs. mornings at 
11 a.m. Tickets: $1.75. Phone 862-2041. 
August 6 — Alice Through the Looking Glass 
August 13 — Mother Goose on the Loose 
August 20 — Annie Oakley and Buffalo Bill 
August 27 — The Thief of Bagdad 
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Gratefully acknowledged are the generous, public- 
spirited business neighbors who make possible this 
friendly call of greeting by your Welcome Wagon 
Hostess on behalf of the civic, religious, cultural and 
social service organizations of the community. 


FOR INFORMATION CALL 243-4013 


PORSCHE 


love 
story. 


The love that went into the first Porsche 
21 years ago goes into every Porsche that’s 


made today. 
And we have one that was made for you. An 
PORSCHE invitation 
to 
drive 
a 
car 


you’ve never heard of. 


Just once around the block should do it. 


Audi’ 


HOLBERT S PORSCHE AUDI, INC. 
binnan 1425 Easton Rd. Warrington, Pa. 
215 DI 3-2890 AUTHORIZED DEALER 


